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CONGRESS TO VOTE ON 
SUFFRAGE NEXT WEEK 


Rules Commitiee Gives Way 


Mondell Resolution in Spite of Heary’s Opposition 


A vote in Congress on the na-) 
tion-wide equal suffrage amend- 
inent is imminent. After months 
oi pressure the Rules Committee 
gave way last Saturday, and by 
a vote of 4 to 3 reported the Mon- 
dell 
This means that for the first time 


resolution to the House. 
in twenty years the lower branch 
will go on record on the question 
of cnfranchising women, It 
that 
face their constituents again for 
re-election, re- 
corded on will 


means when Congressmen 


their votes, as 
equal suffrage, 
face them also, 

The the 
Rules Committee in the face of 
opposition from Chairman Henry. 
M. D. 


nois, 


resolution passed 


Foster, Democrat, of IIli- 
P. 1. Campbell of Kansas, 
Lenroot of Wiséonsin, 
M. Clyde 
Progressive, of Pennsyl- 


and J. L. 
Republicans, and 
Kelly, 
vania, supported the resolution, 
while R. L. Henry of Texas, R. 
I.. Cantrill of Kentucky and E. 
\W. Pou of North Carolina, all 
Democrats, opposed it. Repre- 
sentative H. M. Goldfogle, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, declined to 


vote. 
Ever since the Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported the _ Bristow- 


Mondell resolution last spring it 
has not been permitted to come 
to a vote. The Rules Commit- 
tee kept it away until after the 
Congressional elections last 
month, only by refusing to meet. 
On the second day of the new 


JUDGE LINDSEY 
TURNS TABLES 


Police Make Dramatie Find and 
Ministers Turn Investigation 
on Enemies 


Charges against Judge Lindsey 
of Denver, the famous suffragist 
and father of the Juvenile Court, 
were recently turned on the very 
persons who made them in an un- 
expected and dramatic manner. 

Dr. Mary Bates, head of a paper 
organization called the “Woman’s 
Protective League,” had accused 
Judge Lindsey of failure to prose- 
cute charged with crimes 
against girls. One of the 
named was a militiaman, Charles 
Claire. Judge Lindsey showed that 
the case had not come up in his 
court at all, but had been acted 
upon by another judge. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Methodis# 
Ministers’ Association completely 
exonerated Judge Lindsey. 

When the case had been called 
to the Judge’s attention, however, 
he determined on action. He in- 
terviewed the girl who had been 
wronged and her mother, and in- 
duced-theth to prosecute Claire. An 
hour after the Ministers’ commit- 
tee had cleared Judge Lindsey, the 
police were searching for their 
man. They found him hiding in a 
closet in the home of Dr. Mary 
Bates! The committee of the Min- 
isters’ Association has now begun 
an investigation of the “Woman’s 


men 
men 


,tee asked for an additional clerk, 





Protective League.” 


Under Pressure and Reports 


session of Congress the Commit 


they “swamped 


with’ correspondence” on account 


because were 
of “the Gardner resolution, the 
Hobson resolution, woman's suf- 
frage and 
important matters.” One of their 
first moves after their return to 
Washington the 
Mondell resolution. 


resolution numecrous 


was to report 


Although he voted against the 


lenry said 
the 
my judgment, 


resolution, Chairman 
passage in 
“In 
when questions like the national 


after its 
Committee: 


prohibition and woman sufirage 
amendments become 
public issues it is the right and 
duty of the 
people to vote upon them and 
the their 
constituencies.” 


representatives of 


voice convictions of 


The order of events, as sched- 


uled by the Rules Committee, is 
as follows: A special rule on the 


national prohibition resolution 


will be presented to the House 
Dec. 22, and the resolution will 
be pressed to a vote after eight 
hours’ debate. Immediately af- 
terward the special rule for con- 
sideration of the suffrage resolu- 
tion will come up. It is gener- 
ally believed that the special rule 
then 
planned to have a six hours’ gen- 


will be adopted. It is 
eral debate, with opportunity to 
amend on the resolution itself, the 
regular nation-wide amendment. 
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suffrage amendment. 


equal suffrage.” 


franchisement of women. 
come on Dec. 22. 


Use telegrams. 





TELEGRAPH AT ONCE 


Congress is scheduled to vote next week on the nation-wide 
Success in the United States 
Representatives will be the first big step in the “short-cut to 


It is extremely important that every Congressman be made 
to feel at once the public sentiment in his district for the en- 
There is little time. 


Every suffragist should at once direct as mueh_ political 
pressure as possible upon the Congressman from her district. 


House of 


The vote may 

















SECRETARY BRYAN 
WARNS DEMOCRATS 


Says Party Lines Up with Liquor 
Men Against Suffrage at Its 
Peril 








A significant statement was 
issued last Saturday by Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan 
with regard to his attitude on a 
national suffrage amendment. Al- 
though he thinks the time is not 
ripe, he’ would vote for it, if it 
because he be- 
What is 


were submitted, 


lieves in equal suffrage. 


more to the point, however, he 


issues a warning to the Demo- 
cratic party that it must not line 
up with the liquor interests in 
their fight against the enfranchise- 
ment of women. “I am interest- 
ed in seeing the party take the 
(Continued on page 344) 





NO MORE DOUBT 
ABOUT MONTANA 


Official Count Shows Equal Suf- 
frage Amendment Won by 
3,714 Majority 





Any doubt of the success of 


the suffrage amendment in Mon- 


tana was dispelled last week 


when the official count was an- 
nounced in Helena. The amend- 
ment carried by a majority of 
3714, the 41,302 


for, 37,588 against. 


vote standing 


Women will vote for the first 
time at a city election in Mon- 
tana this spring. In Butte and 
many other Montana cities they 
will have an opportunity to vote 


for mayor, 





PRESIDENT TALKS 
TO ANNE MARTIN 


Congratulates Nevada President 
on Suffrage Victory and Re- 
States His Views 





Miss Anne H. Martin, President 
of the Nevada Equal Franchise So- 
ciety, who led the women of Ne- 
vada to victory: in November, in- 
terviewed President Wilson last 
week. 

Senator Key Pittman of Nevada 
introduced Miss Martin to the 
President, who congratulated her 
warmly on her success in Nevada, 
and said that he had been glad to 
read it. 

“That is the way, I believe, it 
should come,—by States,” he said. 
Miss Martin then pointed out to 
the President the immense difficulty 
involved in amending State consti- 
tutions. Having so recently passed 
through a strenuous campaign, dur- 
ing which an almost personal can- 
vass of the State had been made, 
she could speak with authority. 

Miss Martin told the President 
that she had been inspired to come 
to see him because of his attitude 
toward the Filipinos, having read 
with especial interest that part of 
his message to Congress in which 
he advocated a larger measure of 
self-government for She 
pointed out that American women 
were merely asking for an exten- 
sion of the same right, and urged 
him to give them equal support. 


them. 


MRS. YOUNG WINS 
THROUGH WOMEN 


Quick Action by Chicago’s New 
Voters Again Saves Famous 
Superintendent 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
again elected last week as super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools, 
and again it was the women voters 





was 


who assured her return to the po- 
sition in which she has been in- 
valuable to the children of Chi- 


cago. 

The opposition to Mrs. Young 
has been steadfast among several 
A year ago 
their plans to depose her were de- 
feated only by the quick and de- 
cisive action of the women voters. 
This year, however, they evidently 
thought that the public might have 
tired of vigilance. They claimed 
that on a secret ballot they would 
have a majority against Mrs. 
Young, and they proposed to have 
a secret ballot. But the day before 
election, Mayor Harrison sent let- 
ters to a number of the trustees. 

“T have been recently petitioned 
by a large number of women’s or- 
ganizations,” he said, “to use my 
influence with the board of educa- 
tion to secure the election of all 
officers, including the superintend- 
ent of schools, by open ballot. The 
reasons given for this request seem 
sound to me. 

“It seems to me that no good 

(Continued on page 344) 


of the school trustees. 
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A PRAYER 


By Mrs. J. P. Nye 


O’er Bethlehem’s sky Thy splen- 
dor spread, 
And shepherds sought Thy lowly 
bed. 
O, Son of God, 
Come Thou again, 
And speak Thy peace 
To hearts of men! 


Chain warring demons, roaming 
wild, 
And prove that Thou art Bethle- 





hem’s child! 


O, Son of God, 
In might arise, 

And speak Thy peace 
From storm-swept skies! 


The travail-pain of all the years 
Is holding womanhood in tears! 
O, Son of God, 
Speed Thou the birth— 
Peace to all men 
O’er all the earth! 








SUFFRAGE CATECHISM 





By Mathilde 





(This manuscript won the prize offered by the Writers’ Equal 
Suffrage League of Massachusetts for the best suffrage cate- 


chism.) 

Question: What is your name? 

Answer: Woman. 

Question: Who gave you this 
name? 

Answer: My sponsors, who are 
called Traditions. 

Question: What did your spon- 
sors then do for you? 

Answer: They placed me upon 
a pedestal, and chained me round 
about with customs woven by 
Ignorance and Bigotry. 

Question: Wouldst thou, then, 
be emancipated? 

Answer: Yea. 

Question: How thinkest thou 
to accomplish freedom? 

Answer: By putting 
breast the shield of Faith 
taking in my hand the sword of 


on my 


and 


Justice. 
Question : 
wouldst thou go? 
Answer: Unto the Halls 
Justice, there to demand the Key 
the door of Equal 


Then whither 


of 


that opens 
Suffrage. 

Question: What meanest thou 
by Equal Suffrage? 

Answer: Democracy; the will 
of all the people, male and fe- 
male. 

Question: What inspireth thee 
to seek this Key to Liberty? 


Answer: The fact that | am 
called Woman. 
Question: But thy qualifica- 


tions for seeking freedom, what 
sayest thou of them? 

Answer: They are that 
count with the great minds of the 
World. 

Question: Name thou them. 

Answer: I am the mother of 
men; I defend the home and all 
its institutions; | am sought by 
the high and low to give from 
my wells of sympathy; I obey 
the laws of the land, just or un- 
just; I rise at dawn with the 
hope of Liberty in my breast, and 
repair to my couch at night, 
weary but unafraid, for in the 
light of another day Woman will 
awaken to Equality with Man! 

Question: What dost thou 
mean by Equality with Man? 


such 


Minot-Kelley 


\ 

Answer: The divine rights of 
humanity; the right to be called 
a “Citizen,” and not lowered to 
the indignity of “alien,” “crimi- 
nal” and “idiot,” which is the 
unjust reckoning today; the right 
to individual expression of law 
and order; the right to enforce 
by registered will that which 
Woman thinks is good for coun- 
try and home. 

Question: Having once secured 
the Key to Liberty and Equality, 
what wouldst thou achieve? 

Answer: Recognition from the 
World that, as it is Woman’s na- 
ture to construct, so will she 
build for government as well as 
home. 

Question: What assurance has 
the World that Woman would 
build wisely? 

Answer: The fact that Wom- 
an measures up to intellectual 
Man, while her “sixth sense” in- 
structs her how far to go. 

Question: Canst thou make 
thy opponents to Equal Suffrage 
believe that thou wouldst always 


vote were the franchise given 
thee? 
Answer: It is not within the 


power of man or woman to com- 
pel belief, but time has proved 
that the Suffrage 
would equally employ the vote 


opponent to 


when necessity arose. 


Question: But for technical 
matters of government, how 
many women, thinkest thou, 


would go forth to the polls? 
Intellectually the 
equal of man, woman’s interest 


Answer: 


would accord with his. 

Question: Mayhap the woman 
who seeks Liberty and Equality 
be of dull and 
lacketh education, of what avail- 
eth the vote to such? 

Answer: She can sit at the 
feet of Wisdom, whose store of 
learning is always open to the 
willing minded. 

Question: Art thou a Suffrag- 
ist, so-called? 

Answer: Yea. 

Question: Why? 

Answer: I am a human being. 


understanding 














others send it where it will 








FOR “HOME-CONVERTING” 


=a) VERY suffragist who wishes to make her opinion 
@ count will want to start the New Year right by 
using one or more Woman’s Journals per week 
for purely propaganda purposes. 
gists, who cannot make speeches or canvass or lobby or 
go out of the home, use an extra Journal every week for 
clippings for their correspondence. 
year’s subscription where it will make converts. 


for speeches and press work. This use of the. Journal 
is called “Home-Converting.” 

Every single subscription used is a suffrage invest- 
ment which pays good interest. 


Many suffra- 


Many others send a 
Still 
furnish facts and arguments 


A. E. R. 
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AGAINST WAR: THE WOMAN'S 


By Meta L. Stern 









3 ee 


Next Friday is Christmas Day, and yet the war rages on, while the peoples of the world won- 
der how long it must be and what will be the end. The author presents the one gleam of light 


that relieves the gloom. 


A cry of horror and despair 
rings around the world. War, 
war, war is the harsh, discord- 
ant shriek that penetrates every 
nook and corner of the earth (ex- 
tinguishing all other interests, 
banishing all other thoughts). 
Peaceful production has given 
way to wanton destruction; the 
preservation of life to its whole- 
sale extinction. Human love is 
crushed by human hatred. Civ- 
ilization is obliterated by pri- 
mordial barbarism. The _ fore- 
most nations of the old world, na- 
tions whose industry, commerce, 
art, science and social endeavors 
have been an example to the rest 
of the world, are turned against 
each other like raging demons. 
With the fiendishly perfect im- 
plements of modern warfare, with 
all the accumulated knowledge of 
the ages bent upon the savage 
task of killing and destroying, 
thousands upon thousands of 
men are slaughtering one an- 
other, and are, in a few brief days 
and weeks, wiping out the prod- 
ucts of centuries of toil. No 
cataclysm of nature, no flood or 
fire, no earthquake or volcanic 
eruption, could equal in magni- 
tude and terror this hell broken 
loose, this unspeakable hell of 
man’s own making. 

O my sisters of all nations, let 
us cry out with a voice that must 
be heard against this universal 
calamity that has been brought 
upon us! We are not compelled 
to kill and be killed. We are 
not made to aim rifles upon each 
other’s breasts, to thrust bayo- 
nets into each other’s tender, 
quivering, human flesh. For all 
the wrongs and injustice to 
which we have been subjected 
on account of our sex, this has 
been the one recompense, that 
women are spared from going to 
war, With the exception of some 
isolated cases, organized, legal- 
ized murder is the one human ac- 
tivity in which women never had 
and never wish to have a share. 
Even in the gray dawn of exist- 
ence, when human beings lived 
upon the earth as roaming sav- 
ages, woman already was the 
conserving, producing, peaceful 
element of the human _ species. 
(In that age man despised all 
productive work. To hunt and 
to fight were his only occupa- 
tions. But woman built the hut, 
weaved the basket, moulded the 
pottery, made crude garments 
from animal skins, and guarded 
and protected her little ones.) 
Throughout the ages of human 
development woman's’ mission 
has been one of peaceful produc- 
tion and loving ministration. In 
the Middle Ages, when practically 
all the European peoples were 
engaged in a state of almost con- 
tinuous warfare, women rescued 
the little, thin current of civili- 
zation by maintaining the indus- 
tries, tilling the fields, guarding 
the homes and rearing the chil- 
dren. Now again, when men are 





exchanging the ploughshare for 
the sword, the governments of 
warring nations are calling upon 
women to do double duty. On 
the bloody - battle-fields of all 
ages woman has appeared as the 
angel of mercy to soothe and heal 
where man had created pain and 
suffering, to bandage the wounds 
that man had inflicted, to weep 
over the dead and dying that man 
had slaughtered. In the terrible 
wars of modern times the one 
and only humane element, the 
Red Cross, is mainly the work 
of women. Woman’s share in 
modern warfare is expressed in 
those two noble names, Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton, 
names that will be mentioned 
with love and reverence in a 
more enlightened age, when the 
great war lords of the world will 
be viewed in their true light, not 
as heroes, but as a curse of hu- 
manity. 

3ut although women are not 
compelled to kill and be killed, al- 
though they do not take part in 
the actual fighting, are they any 
less the sufferers than men? Have 
war and its consequences not al- 
ways smitten women and their lit- 
tle, helpless children as ruthlessly 
as the fighting males? Have wom- 
en not been the victims of arson, 
pillage and rape? Were they not 
subjected to unspeakable indig- 
nities and carried off into cap- 
tivity by the victors of yore? 
Have not the black allies of war, 
disease and famine, wasted and 
decimated them? Are they not 
robbed of hearth and home, of se- 
curity and happiness? Must they 
not render the supreme sacrifice 
by giving up the men they love? 

O my sisters, think of the mil- 
lions of women in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Servia, who have 
taken heart-breaking leave from 
fathers, brothers, lovers, hus- 
bands, sons! Think of the weep- 
ing young wives and sweethearts 
who have kissed their men good- 
by, fine, strong, healthy young 
men, destined to do useful work 
in the world and to perpetuate a 
healthy race! Now these fine, 
strong, healthy young men are 
being mowed down like cattle in 
a slaughter house; their sweet- 
hearts and wives will never see 
them again; and other thousands 
will some day return to sweet- 
hearts and wives, maimed and 
crippled and _ disabled, mere 
wrecks and ruins of the human 
form. Think of the mothers, the 
agonized mothers, who must 
send their dearly beloved, tender- 
ly reared, carefully guarded 
young boys into that hell! Every 
mother can feel in her own heart 
the inconsolable grief, the blank 
despair, when, by disease or acci- 
dent, just one child dies. Now, 
O mothers, picture this holo- 
caust, this dying on the battle- 
fields of thousands upon thou- 
sands of mothers’ sons! There 


is in Europe at this hour an army 
of young girls, just budding into 
‘womanhood, whom nature had 
destined to mate with the boys 
who are being slaughtered. Think 
of these innocents who are being 
robbed of their destiny in life, 
who will never know the happi- 
ness of marriage, the joys and 
pains of motherhood, as a result 
of this war! 

The women of the world have 
no quarrel with each other. They 
do not care whether or not Aus- 
tria maintains its power over the 
Balkan States; whether or not 
France obtains revenge for the 
defeats of 1870; whether or not 
Germany or England gain su- 
premacy in the world market, All 
we, the women of the world, care 
about it is that the bloodshed and 
the tears, the cruel suffering, the 
brutal slaying, the shattered 
homes, the wasted lives, the 
agony and ruin and despair shall 
cease. 

O my sisters of all nations, let 
us join hands around the earth, 
and let us cry out in protest 
against this madness! Let the 
woman's cry of war against war 
rise dnd swell until it is heard 
above the din of battle! Too long 
have we suffered in silence. Too 
long have we willingly borne sons 
for the armies of the nations. Too 
long have we permitted man 
(with his innate destructive ten- 
dency) to rule the world alone. 
If there is one faint ray of hope 
in the primeval darkness of the 
present time, it is this: The wom- 
an’s hour is at hand. Soon will 
women, the peaceful producers, 
the home-makers, the mothers of 
men, help to conduct the affairs 
of the world, which is the home 
of all mankind. Soon will wom- 
en be able to contribute, not only 
love, sacrifice, tears, but also 
power. When given the power, 
women will refuse to send their 
loved ones forth to murder and 
be murdered. They will compel 
governments to settle their dis- 
putes before an_ international 
court of arbitration. Women in 
the parliaments of nations, wom- 
en with a voice and vote in all in- 
ternational relations, aided and 
sustained by that other force for 
universal peace, the international 
solidarity of labor, will put an 
end to war forever, 

Arise ye women, ye mothers, 
daughters, sisters, sweethearts, 
wives! Bring all your womanli- 
ness, all your motherliness, to the 
fulfilment of your sacred mis- 
sion! Let the world know that 
the women of the world have 
spoken; it is enough! Too late 
comes the woman’s power to halt 
this insane war, perhaps the most 
appalling, the most destructive 
that human history has known. 
But to the rulers ‘of the nations, 
to Kings, Kaisers, Czars, Presi- 
dents and greedy financial inter- 
ests we issue our proclamation, 
the woman’s ultimatum: This 
war shall be the last! 








Since the war has made the 


Congress of the International 


Suffrage Alliance, 
which was to meet in Berlin dur- 
ing the summer of 1915, impos- 
sible, women of the Netherlands 
have extended to Mrs. Catt and 
the International Alliance a cor- 
dial invitation to convene at The 


Woman's 

















Hague. 





VALLEY CON- 
FERENCE IN 1915 
The Mississippi Valley Suf- 
frage Conference in 1915 will be 
held in Indianapolis, March 7, 8, 
9, 10. There are eighteen States 
represented in the conference. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Suffrage Asso- 





}ciation, is chairman of the pro- 





gram committee. Local commit- 
tees will soon be appointed to 
further the arrangements. The 
invitation to go to Indianapolis 
was extended last year, when 
the meeting was held in Des 
Moines, Ia. This is the fourth 
annual meeting of the conference, 
the others being held in Chicago, 
St. Louis and Des Moines, 

















CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS 
AND MRS. YOUNG 





Woman Sup:rintendent, Re-elected through Women, Has 
Saved Children’s Health and Established Inspiring 
Record for Educational Work 





Some of the accomplishments of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who was 
re-elected last week superintendent 
of Chicago schools by the activity 
of the women voters, are given in 
an interview with her by William 
L. Chenery in the Chicago Herald 
of Dec. 13: 

“I asked about the schools as 
she had found them five years ago 
when she came to power, about her 
accomplishments and about those 
future developments for the people 
of which she hoped to be a part. 
Her answers were detailed and im- 
pressive. They were large and im- 
aginative. 

“*T first thought about the phy- 
sical side of the children,’ she be- 
gan. ‘I had noticed that in Septem- 
ber children entered school hearty 
and well. By June they were pale 
and tired. That showed some 
wrong condition and it affected the 
teachers just as badly as it did the 
children. 

“*The physical conditions were 
bad. I determined that every 
school room in Chicago would have 
sunshine every day possible in 
Chicago. For this reason all new 
buildings were constructed on a 
north and south line. That was 
one of the first things. 

Fresh Air Is Needed 

“*The next fight was for fresh 
air. I had been in office for only 
a few weeks. The order was that 
every schoolroom should have 
fresh air from the outside several 
times a day. I was told at once 
that I had embarked on a stormy 
sea without rudder and without 
sail. But a large percentage of the 
engineers are now as much in favor 
of fresh air as I am. 

“*Still on the physical side, the 
next step—and the credit of it is 
due Mrs. O’Keefe—the cooking 
was reorganized. The idea was 
that no product should be allowed 
to come out of a school kitchen 
which was not palatable and nour- 
ishing. That meant at least one 
good cook in an immense number 
of homes in Chicago. 

“*Then we came to the question 
of happiness. Children ought to be 
happy in school. Unless they are, 
there isn’t the response to stimulus 
which there should be. We went 
at this in a number of ways. First 
of all, the gymnasium was attacked. 
Two sorts of training are had in 
the gymnasium. One is recreation, 
denatured dancing as one of my| 
critics once said. Then there is 
the exact training, the response to 
signals and the strengthening of the 
muscles. Incidentally the children 
are practicing the Kaiser’s goose- 
step in the gymnasium, and they 
have been doing so for a long 
time. 

Remedies Physical Ills. 

“Next we came to the question 
of curvature of the spine, which 
the schools were developing. 

“*That trouble develops during 
the middle grades. Children were 
forced to retain the same positions 
for so many hours when their 
muscles demanded frequent 
changes. Hours of the same posi- 
tion have been abolished largely. 
I wish, indeed, that some of the 
principals had more fluidity of mind 
on the subject and would permit 
children to change their seats more 
often. 

“ ‘Still in this connection, affect- 
ing both the health and the happi- 








ness of the children, is the ques- 
tion of sight. In ali new schools we 
have installed divided curtains. 
That prevents the glare of the sun 
in the children’s eyes. The change 
doesn’t cost much, but on account 
of some malign influence all of the 
old schools have not been equipped 
in this way, and there are still dark 
rooms. 

“*Then every effort has been 
made to abolish severe evening 
work for the children. It is not 
to be justified. 

To Keep Pupils 
These changes were prelimin- 
ary. The next big thing was to 
recognize that children had types 
of mind. The schools assumed 
that all were made from the same 
mold, yet you cannot talk to the 


see 





which they had especial interest one 
period a week. That was one step. 
Then we organized teachers’ coun- 
cils. Teachers have ideas on the 
needs of their children but we were 
losing all the inventiveness and 
suggestion in passing on from au- 
thority to authority. The seventy- 
two councils are held twice a year. 
Each council appoints a delegate to 
bring to the attention of the super- 
intendent contributions of the 
teachers. That, too, was a saving. 

“*These were some of the things 
which I have been concerned about. 
I wanted to be re-elected this time 
in order to be able to stand out 
against the Cooley bill for separ- 
ate vocational schools. As Agnes 
Nestor said at the Woman’s Club, 
“We don’t want to be set over in 
a corner and told to take this.” 
We want to be a part of one great 
system. Some day the system will 
be such that child and teacher each 
will go to school with elastic joy. 
During the day the school should 
allow a life of activity which will 
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mother of children without being 
told about the children’s differ- 
ences. We were losing the great 
majority of children about the fifth 
grade. So many were weary of 
books, weary of school, weary of 
academic life. They wanted to get 
out. 

“‘For them we started indus- 
trial, or constructive work in six- 
teen schools. In all schools of 
course there is a certain amount of 
manual training and cooking. This 
constructive work allowed the chli- 
dren to put in half a day doing 
things. We began to keep them 
at once. Then we took some of 
the boys and girls who were 14 
years old, but not yet graduated, 
and gave them a chance in the pre- 


vocational work in the Crane, 
Lane, Lake and Flower High 
Schools. Often these backward 


children caught up with and passed 
their more academic-minded school- 
mates who had graduated at the 
grammar schools. 


ses 


That meant the saving of great 
waste, a saving of the waste of the 
human spirit itself. 
For Better Teaching 

“*Then came the teachers. In 
order that teachers may delight in 
awakening the spirits of children 
they must themselves be awake 
daily. Every day the teacher must 
say not “What can I do to carry 
out instructions?” but “What can 
I do to arouse these children?” 

““We gave the teachers an op- 
portunity to teach the subjects in 





satisfy both. At home in the eve- 
ning the child will talk about the 
things done during the day, and 
will talk with pride. I want to 
nake the school the great instru- 
nent of democracy. I do not want 
it to tend against democracy, as it 
would do if the Cooley bill were 
law.’ 

Many Other Improvements 

“Mrs. Young did not mention 
the great extensions of the kinder- 
gartens for which she has_ been 
responsible. She did not mention 
the transformation of the evening 
schools and the summer schools 
which has been accomplished by 
her administration. She did not 
mention the broadening of the so- 
cial life of the schools through the 
appointment of women deans. She 
did not speak of the establishment 
of social centers in some of the 
school-houses, a product of her 
regime. She did not refer to the 
raising of the standard of efficl- 
ency among the teachers. 

“She did not speak of that jus- 
tice which has been extended to 
teachers through the adjustment of 
salary troubles. Nor did she no- 
tice the great example which Chi- 
cago has given to the nation in 
making teachers free from the re- 
straints of bureaucratic control, in 
liberating them to give their best 
to their community.” 

This is the woman whom the 
women voters of Chicago appreci- 
ated and saved by their political 
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CIVIC BETTERMENT 
AND THE BALLOT 
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By He'en W. Arny, State Organizer of the Pennsylvania _ 
Woman Suffrage Association 





In these days when selfishness 
and individualism are giving way 
before the demand of the civic 
conscience for better living con- 
ditions, the phrase “Civic Better- 
ment” is almost a slogan in the 
ears of many .whose desire is to 
be modern at the cost of any- 
thing save social ostracism, and 
whose minds are pleased with 
their ability to grasp this so 
righteous-sounding and so mod- 
ern term. 

But what does it mean, and has 
it any connection with anything 
save what one might call citified 
selfishness? Let us look into the 
thing and see. 

What is civic 
Briefly, I take it to 
conditions of 


betterment? 
im- 
in 


mean 
proved living 
places where people have come 
together to live in groups, large 
or small, for one reason or an- 
other. Better roads, better mu- 
nicipal sanitation, better police 
protection—all that more 
would come under the head 
civic betterment of the 
kind, while playgrounds, public 
better 
lighting and more things along 


and 
of 
selfish 
parks, cleaner streets, 
this same line might come under 
the head of civic altruism. 

of these things 
have any connection whatsoever 
with the ballot? All. Why? Be- 
cause none of these much-to-be- 


How many 


propriations be made by those 
men who are put in the position 
of representatives of the people. 
From what funds are the appro- 
priations made? They are made 
from sums paid by the taxpayers. 
Who are taxpayers? They are 
the men and women who own 
taxable property, Are they, then, 
the “people” whom the “repre- 
have control 
over appropriations, represent? 
No—only part of them are; the 
women are not represented be- 
cause they are women and have 
no vote, even though they pay 
taxes in good coin of the realm. 

Are women not interested in 
civic betterment? They are not 
only interested in civic better- 
ment, but they usually create the 
desire for civic improvements, be- 
cause most of them are directly 
or indirectly connected with the 
home and child, 
and these are—and always will 
be—pre-eminently the woman’s 
care. If our suppositions are 
correct—and I think there can be 
question that they are—it 
would seem as if the thing could 
to 


sentatives,” who 


welfare of the 


no 


be reduced an algebraical 
equation : 

Woman demands civic better- 
Civic betterment demands 
If things equal to the 
each 


other, then woman demands the 


ment, 
the vote. 
same thing 


are equal to 





desired can be had unless ap- 


vote. 








CAMPAIGNING IN 1915 


As the year 1914 passes out, 
all suffragists will turn to the 
campaign that ends in 1915 with 
greater zeal than ever. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey are all ex- 
pecting to the returns 
from the 1915 elections with at 


watch 


least as much interest as this 


year’s election returns were 
watched in the seven great West- 
ern States. 

Every one knows that there is 
no better way of preparing for 
the campaigns and bringing in 
votes than by spreading the in- 
formation which is in The Wom- 
an’s Journal each week. 

If you have never done any- 
thing for the national suffrage pa- 


per, will you begin now? If you 
have done much, it will be easier 
for you to do more now. Lack- 


ing large financial resources, 
we are dependent on the co-op- 
eration of all our readers. \Vill 
you do your utmost? 

1. Will you get a new sub- 
scriber ? 

2. Will you put The Woman’s 
Journal in a library? 
3. Will you pay a year’s sub- 
scription for some newspaper? 
4. Will you put an advertise- 
ment of The Woman’s Journal in 
a newspaper? 





5. Will you sell 10 Woman’s 


Journals per week? 
6. Will you get someone else 

to sell 10 papers per week? 
7. Will papers 


every suffrage 


sell at 
meeting in your 


you 


vicinity ? 

8. Will you have subscription 
blanks at each suffrage meeting 
the of the 
to take 
subscriptions ? 

9. Will one 
share of stock in The Woman's 
$190,900 


ask chairman 


and 


meeting say you will 


you purchase 


Journal Corporation at 
per share? 

10. Will you try to get some- 
one else to buy a share of stock? 

11. Will you lend your Jour- 
nal to a neighbor? 

12. Will you send a donation 
to be used toward running ex- 
penses? 

13. Will you tell as many peo- 
ple as possible about The Wom- 
an’s Journal? 

14. Will the 


members of your league for sub- 


you canvass 


scriptions ? 


15. Will you send The Wom- 
an’s Journal to your legislator, 
your doctor, dentist, lawyer, 


dressmaker, a school teacher or 
a minister? 

16. Will you display a Wom- 
an’s Journal poster where it will 
be seen by possible subscribers? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 








it lasts a whole year! 


verts. 


A 


one year. 
scription. 





power. 








CHRISTMAS OFFER 


N appropriate Christmas present for friends who like 
A to be well informed and up to date is a year’s sub- 
scription to The Woman’s Journal. 
makes a suitable gift for either men or women, and 
Give the national suffrage paper this 
year; it will cost you no needlework, no hurry, and no worry, 
and it will not only give pleasure but it is likely to make con- 


DAINTY and appropriate Christmas card will be fur- 

nished free to anyone wishing to send The Journal for 
Send $1 by check or money order for each sub- 
“Order early and avoid the rush.” 


The Journal 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Can this Christmas be merry? From the point of view 
of their own particular reform the suffragists have abun- 
dant reason to rejoice. We have this year won two new 
States of vast extent. Women can now vote throughout 
about one-half the entire territory of the United States. 
Moreover, we won Nevada and Montana by clean, 
straight, honorable methods, against the utmost power 
of falsehood, trickery and every sort of crooked device, 
backed up by the unscrupulous use of unlimited money. 
The suffragists kept merry Christmases al! through the 
fourteen years between 1896 and 1910, during which we 
did not gain a single new State. We were happy because 
we knew that victory was on the way. How much more 
reason we have to be glad now, when in twelve States 
victory is actually with us, and in all the rest it is clearly 
A. S. B. 


in sight! 


THE WORLD CHRISTMAS 


From the suffrage standpoint it is indeed a merry 
Christmas. But what is it from the world standpoint? 
With half the world at war; with Belgium starving; with 
poverty and unemployment widespread through the 
United States, and the suffering increasing day by day— 
can any thoughtful man or woman this year have a merry 
It would seem at first sight as if no one 





Christmas? 
could be happy except those who lack either sympathy 
or imagination. 

sut there is another way to look at it. Even in the 
face of this tremendous and infernal war; even in the 
presence of the no less tremendous problems at home, the 
friends of equal suffrage have a right to be happy, be- 
cause they are helping to destroy the underlying causes 
of all this misery. It is given to them to work at the 
biggest and best task in the world, the one thing that is 
really worth doing—the effort to make this world better. 
We believe profoundly that equal rights for women will 
strengthen the forces that make for peace, and help to- 
ward the solution of the other problems that deal with 
human welfare. 

George Macdonald, in his beautiful story, “At the 
Back of the North Wind,” tells of a little boy named 
Diamond, who always did his best to help. Once he 
found a neighbor’s family in the depths of unhappiness: 

“Now the way most people do when they see any- 
thing very miserable is to turn away from the sight and 
try to forget it. But Diamond began, as usual, to try to 
destroy the misery. The little boy was just as much one 
of God’s messengers as if he had been an angel with a 
flaming sword, going out to fight the devil. The devil 
he had to fight just then was Misery. And the way he 
fought him was the very best. Like a wise soldier, he 
attacked him first in his weakest point—that was the 
baby; for Misery can never get such a hold of a baby as 
of a grown person.” 

When mothers have a voice in public affairs the 
needless misery of babies will be one of the first things 
that they will try to cure; and this will lay the foundation 
for many other good things. 

The only persons who have a right to be happy in 
the presence of misery are those who are doing their best 
to put an end to misery. The advocates of equal rights 


their various ways for human Weidsailank ara Oe are the only 
ones entitled to a happy Christmas. And they can have 
it, dark though this Christmas is, because they know 
that brighter days are on the way. A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE WON FIRST TIME 


The official count in Montana shows that equal suf- 
frage has won by a substantial majority. The two new 
enfranchised States are now secure 

A gratifying feature about this year’s victories is that 
both Nevada and Montana were carried for suffrage on 
the first occasion when the question was submitted to the 
voters. There has been an impression in some quarters 
that no State was ever carried at the first submission. 
This is not so. Both Arizona and Idaho adopted equal 
suffrage the first time that the voters got a chance to ex- 
press themselves upon the question. California and Col- 
orado adopted it upon the second submission, Kansas and 
Washington upon the third, and Oregon upon the sixth. 
In Wyoming and Utah, it was first given by an act of the 
Legislature, during the Territorial days, and was ratified 





State. 
As the voters of three States within the last two 
years have embraced equal suffrage upon the first oppor- 
tunity, this ought to shatter the delusion that victory can 
come only at the end of a series of defeats. 

A. S. B. 


PULLING CAPS FOR HONORS 


Equal suffrage has grown so popular that different 
States have begun to pull caps for the honor of having 
been the first to introduce it. A Mr. Robert E. Pratt 
claims the distinction for Utah, but it unquestionably be- 
longs to Wyoming. Mr. Pratt says: “Utah initiated 
woman suffrage with her own Statehood. While Wyom- 
ing had before that permitted a few women to vote, it was 
only on school matters.” 

Mr. Pratt perhaps makes this statement in good faith, 
but he is entirely misinformed. Wyoming gave women 
full suffrage in 1869, more than twenty-five years before 
Utah was admitted to Statehood. Anyone can secure the 
text of the Wyoming law and the date of its passage by 
addressing the Wyoming Secretary of State. 

Wyoming has also maintained woman suffrage from 
that time to this, without interruption. Utah gave the 
full ballot to women in the early Territorial days, not long 
after Wyoming, and they voted for some years; then Con- 
gress took the suffrage away from them, in the hope that 
this would break the political power of the Mormon 
church. It was found, however, that the Mormon ma- 
jority in Utah was still ample and supreme, without the 
votes of any women. When the Territory became a 
State, Mormons and Gentiles united in restoring to 
women the suffrage of which they had been deprived. In 
the Utah constitutional convention, the leading opponent 
of woman suffrage was Brigham H. Roberts, a prominent 
Mormon and a well-known polygamist. His opposition 
was unsuccessful; an equal suffrage clause was enibodied 
in the constitution proposed for the new State, and this 
constitution was adopted by the men of Utah and ratified 
by Congress. As Congress is made up of non-Mormons, 


,its ratification showed that they had ceased to look upon 


equal suffrage as the reason for Mormon supremacy in 
Utah. A. S. B. 


A NOTEWORTHY BOOK 


No better Christmas present could be given by a 
suffragist to a doubting friend than “Safeguards for City 
Youth at Work and at Play,” by Louise de Koven 
Bowen (The Macmillan Company, New York.) Espe- 
cially will this be the case if the doubting friend is a 
woman of intelligence, with an open mind and a good 
heart. Such a woman could hardly read this book with- 
out seeing, and, what is still better, feeling the need of 
women’s ballot. The author herself is vividly convinced 
of it. Mrs. Bowen has been for seven years at the head 
of Chicago’s Juvenile Protective Association, and by her 
active work and her large generosity has been the main 
cause of many important reforms; but, like the other 
women who have been most successful in getting im- 
provements by indirect influence, she sees clearly that 
indirect influence is not enough. Jane Addams says in 
her preface to the book: 

“The members of the Association, as many other 
public-spirited citizens who have advocated sorely- 
needed social changes, who have made volunteer experi- 
ments as to their practicability, and who have finally 
created public sentiment in their favor, know only too 
well that social reforms are never embodied in law until 
long after the need of them has been universally ad- 
mitted; that such laws are only enacted years after the 
victims of existing conditions have passed through great 
suffering, and even then always in the teeth of Opposi- 
tion from those who profit by the existing status. They 
have learned that only political pressure will finally set 
in motion the heavy machinery through which the writ- 
ten statute may be changed. The Association therefore 








for women, with the other people who are working in 


later by popular vote when the Territory came in as a}: 


welcomed as a felblaibilpent to all its aims the vote of a 
quarter million women, so newly granted in Chicago, 
confident that the women’s vote would hasten the day 
when just dealing and ‘the issue of things’ should go to- 
gether.” 

Mrs. Bowen tells graphically of the needless dangers 
to which the young people of a large city are exposed, 
the ways in which these dangers may be lessened, and 
the things that have actually been done in Chicago to 
lessen them. Her book will open the eyes of comfort- 
able women to many things of which they have never 
dreamed, and wil! make them realize for the first time 
“how the other half live.” A 


INTER-STATE CONFERENCE 


An Inter-Campaign State Conference was held in 
New York City on December 10. It was attended by 
representatives of the New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations. 
In all these States, a constitutional- amendment has 
passed one Legislature and is expected to pass the next, 
after which it will go to the voters in 1915. At Nashville 
the delegates from the 1915 campaign States had got to- 
gether for a short conference, but there was not time 
then for full discussion. At the invitation of Mrs. E. F. 
Feickert, president of the New Jersey W. S. A., the 
meeting of last week was held in Mrs. Catt’s office. It 
had been preceded by a reception the evening before at 
Mrs, Catt’s residence. Leading workers from all the 
campaign States were present, and they started right in 
and talked business with intelligence and zeal. The best 
methods of campaigning, the difficulties and the most 
effective ways to meet them, were threshed out, and 
plans were laid whereby these neighboring States might 
co-operate and help each other in the matter of literature, 
speakers, etc. On all these points Mrs. Catt gave her 
valuable advice. At the request of Dr. Shaw, Mrs. An- 
toinette Funk was present to represent the National 
Committee, and made a number of useful suggestions. 
Mrs, Feickert presided. Mrs, Catt gave the visitors a 
junch at the headquarters of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
and in the afternoon they went at it again. This ex- 
change of views and experiences proved very profitable 
all around, and it was voted to hold another conference 
next summer in New Jersey. A. S. B. 


A CHRISTMAS DISPLAY 


A decorated Christmas tree is offered by the suf- 
fragists of Rochester, N. Y., as a prize to the child 
makigg the best suffrage speech. The speech need not be 
original, and the children of members of the Political 
Equality Club are barred from the competition. The plan 
aims to reach outsiders. It is hoped that parents not 
heretofore interested in the question will study it in order 
to find or compose addresses for their children to deliver. 

The Christmas tree will be first prize, but a number 
of lesser prizes have been prepared, so that no child may 
go away empty-handed. The tree is adorned with a 
number of large dolls holding up their arms toward a 
golden star marked “Ballot 1915.” They represent the 
campaign States. Other dolls, representing the suffrage 
States, sit under the tree, gioating over the ballot in their 
laps. 

At present the decorated tree stands in the window 
of the local Suffrage Headquarters. After the awarding 
of the prizes on Dec. 22, the window will be utilized for a 
different Christmas display—a fireplace hung with twelve 
big stockings of different colors, representing the twelve 
States where women vote. Each stocking will be bulging 
with packages labelled “Pure Food,” “Fire Protection,” 
“Improved Sanitation,” “Eight-Hour Law,” ‘Widows’ 
Pensions,” etc., for the advanced legislation that has been 
secured in the suffrage States. Side by side with these 
will hang a long, lean, melancholy stocking, labelled 
“New York.” A. S. B. 





TEXAS TO THE FRONT 


The Texas Congress of Mothers passed a woman 
suffrage resolution the other day by a unanimous vote. 
When so important an organization in,a far southern 
State takes such action without a single dissenting voice, 
it shows the great headway that the idea of votes for 
women has already made in that part of the country. 
The South was long regarded as practically solid against 
equal rights for women. As a matter of fact, there is no 
section of the United States in which the recent progress 
of thought on this question has been more rapid. 

A. S. B. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


{ hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion. to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 








of the principles which it advocates t 
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. 
The time has come when, in order that all women in this country may be politically free, they must be in close touch with one another. More than ever 


before, the women of each State must know the suffrage situation, not only in their own State, but also in every other State in the Union. 
These pages of State news are presented as a clearing house for the suffragists of the whole country. 


Every State will be 


The Woman’s Journal are invited to send reports and clippings of all suffrage activity in their community; for in order to make this 


amount of material from which to choose is needed. 


Let us watch the work 
WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia has ambitions as 
well as Alabama to be the first 
Southern State to carry for equal 
suffrage. The plan of the cam- 
paign is to have the Legislature, 
which convenes in January, sub- 
mit the amendment, which will 
be voted on the year following. 
To this end petitions to the Leg- 
islature are now being circulated. 
Those willing to circulate or get 
others to circulate petitions are 
asked to write to Mrs. Thomas 
Peadro, Parkersburg. In addition 
to the petitions every county in 
the State, and there are 54 of 
them, is to be organized on the 
“political district” plan. Those 
willing to act as leaders in their 
respective counties are asked to 
communicate with Mrs. Milton 
MeNeilan, State organizer, Park- 
ersburg. Mrs. McNeilan has re- 
cently been working in Kanawha 
County and most successfully. 
She will go to any coufity which 
wants her just for her expenses, 
giving her services free. 

Where counties have no local 
associations interest- 
ed, the State Association desires 


or persons 


to send the organizer and for this 
work, as well as to send speakers 
to the Legislature, money is 
needed. West Virginia suffra- 
gists have a great opportunity to 
put \Vest Virginia on the “map,” 
and that soon. Will they with- 


hold the “sinews of war”? West 
Virginia is one of the States 
where women have no _ voting 


privileges whatever, and where in 
addition, because they are not 
“voters,” they can hold no office 
appointed by the State. Is there 
any other State where women 
are under as great disabilities 
and where as great efforts should 
be made to remove them? Send 
all contributions to the 
treasurer, Carrie Zane, 106 
14th street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


I-2 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence of Eng- 
land spoke in Wheeling Dec. 8 
to a most interested audience, her 
subject being “War and Wom- 
en.” Mrs. Lawrence made it 
clear that women’s voices are 
needed in government in order to 
put a stop to war, and that wom- 
en suffer more than men during 
and*after war. 


A great deal of interest was 
roused recently in several cities and 
towns by Miss Ida Craft, the New 
York suffragist, who stopped in 
West Virginia on her way home 


from the national convention. 

(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, 5th and Ju- 
liana streets, Parkersburg.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island State Grange 
last week heartily endorsed equal 
suffrage. The question was pre- 








State | 


being done in each State in order 


sented by Mrs. Barton Jenks, and 
the Grange not only gave its en- 
dorsement but officially appointed 
Mrs. S. Palmer Chapman, one of 
its officers, to represent the Grange 
on the Legislative Committee, 
which will have charge of the suf- 
frage bill in the Rhode Island Leg- 
islature. Mrs. Jenks writes to the 
Woman’s Journal: “By years of 
faithful and excellent work, Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates had pre- 
pared the way, and the action of 
the Grange was the fulfillment of 


her endeavors.” 

(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Barton Jenks, 199 Angell 
street, East Side, Providence.) 
“(Woman Suffrage Party. President, 
Mrs. Sara Algeo, 304 Angell street, 
Providence. ) 


~ NORTH DAKOTA 


Secretary of State Hall has an- 
nounced the official figures for the 


Criticism and corrections are invited. 


that we may relate it to our own and to the whole movement. 


hundred and thirty-six girls were 
personally visited and _ studied. 
They constituted a representative 
group in Baltimore city. Seven 
per cent. received less than $4; 26 
per cent. received less than $5; 46 
per cent. received less than $6; 66 
per cent. received less than $7; 85 
per cent. received less than $8. 

The average is $6.16. 

Estimates of the local living cost 
for an independent working woman 
were made by a study of lodging- 
houses, and the separate items per 
week were as follows: Room and 
board, $4.50; lunches, 60 cents; car- 
fares, 60 cents; laundry, 50 cents; 
clothing, 90 cents; vacation and 
savings, 20 cents; recreation, 10 
cents; medicine, dentist, doctor, 50 
cents; incidentals, 10 cents. Total, 
$8. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, 
1631 Eutaw place, Baltimore.) 











The number of suffrage 
of stock in the Woman’s Jou 
be an imposing list. 


one or more shares: 


Alabama Equal Suffrage 


Iowa Equal Suffrage Ass 


Louisiana State Suffrage 
Maine Woman Suffrage 


Michigan Equal Suffrage 


Missouri Equal Suffrage 


Nevada Equal Franchise 


New Jersey Equal Suffra 
New York State Woman 





OWNERSHIP OF STOCK 
IN WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


In addition to the individuals owning 
shares, the following suffrage associations have purchased 


Boston (Mass.) Equal Suffrage Association. 
Cambridge (Mass.) Political Equality Association. 
Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 


Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association. 


New Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association. 


Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 
Newport County (R. I.) Woman Suffrage League. 
West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association. 

Rock County (Wis.) Woman Suffrage Association. 


associations which own shares 
rnal corporation has grown to 


Association. 


Ociation. 


Association. F 
Association. 


Association. 


Association. 


Society. 


ge Association. 
Suffrage Association. 





CONNECTICUT 


A debate on equal suffrage was 
held last Sunday evening in the 
school hall of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Hart- 
ford. Three men debated on each 
side. Father Ryan, Judge Smith 
and Senator Malloy acted as 
judges and Father Sullivan of the 
parish looked on approvingly. 
There was difficulty in securing 
negative champions, One mem- 
ber who consented to substitute 
for the negative at the eleventh 
hour created considerable amuse- 





ment by calling the name of the 
brother who had been afraid to 
take the negative, and pointing 
him out in the hall to the immense 
delight of the crowd. “There 
seems to be a general confession 
of ignorance of the subject,” said 
one of the members, 
rather surprising in the face oj 
their apparent intelligence.” On: 
speaker said he did not expect t 
talk to the whole 
thought only a few would be ther« 
when he consented to speak. An 
other speaker remarked that I 
hoped the society would choose 
This was 


“which i: 


town as Ix 


live subjects hereafter. 
amusing in view of the size of the 
audience present and the genera! 
Father Ryan an 
nounced the decision in favor of 
The verdict was a 


enthusiasm. 


the negative. 
concession because of handicaps 
for it was known that two of the 
negative speakers really favored 
equal suffrage. 
(Connecticut Woman 
sociation. President, 
Hepburn, 55-57 Pratt 


Suffrage As- 
Mrs. Thomas 
St., Hartford.) 





NEW JERSEY 


series of 
workers is 


The 
schools 


second of a 
for suffrage 
being conducted by the New Jer- 
sey Woman Suffrage Association 
in Trenton Dec. 18 and 19. Miss 
Ida Craft of New York conducts 


the class in Public Speaking; 
Miss Alice Carpenter, on “Suf- 
frage Arguments and How to 














vote on the suffrage amendment. 
The vote was 49,348 against and 
40,209 for, an unfavorable major- 
ity of 9,139. Thirteen counties 
went for suffrage—Adams, Bill- 








ings, Bottineau, Bowman, Burke, 
Golden Valley, Griggs, Mountaril, 
McKenzie, Nelson, Renville, Town- 


er and Williams. 


(Votes for Women League of North 
Dakota. President, Mrs. E. M. Dar- 
row, 714 8th streei, S. Fargo). 


MARYLAND 


The results of a wage study 
made last year by the Consumers’ 
League of Maryland is given in 
the Maryland Suffrage News. Five 








(State Equal Franchise 
President, Mrs. Wm. Johns Bro’ 
1701 10th street, Walbrook Station, 
Baltimore). 

(Just Government League of Mary- 
land. President, Mrs. Donald R. 
Hooker, Cliffhurst, Mt. Washington). 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


The official vote on the suffrage 
amendment was recently an- 
nounced at Pierre, as follows: Yes, 
39,605; no, 51,519. More votes 
were cast on the question than 
on any other that came up, and 
the total vote on the amendment 
was only 7000 less than the total 


vote for governor. 


(Universal Franchise League. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. John L. Pyle, Huron.) 


Present Them,” the State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. F. Feickert, on 
“New Jersey Industrial Condi- 





Leagu. ; tions Affecting Women and Chil- 


dren.” 

Mrs. Philip McKim Garrison 
was in charge of the rummage 
sale which the West Orange 
branch of the Equal Suffrage 


League of the Oranges held for 
one week recently. 





(Woman Suffrage Association 
President, Mrs. E. F. Feickert, 30° 
Park avenue, Plainfield.) 

(Equal Franchise League. Presi 
dent, Mrs. George T. Vickers, 22 Dun 
can avenue, New Jersey.) 


(Woman's Political Union.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, New- 
ark.) e 








represented. The readers of 


department valuable, a large 


MASSACHUSETTS 


States ! 
women of 


vote in I2 
the 


“Women 
Give the 
Massachusetts in November, 1915. 


vote to 


Think it over.” 
Hundreds of fliers bearing these 
words and reasons why the moth- 
ers, working women and tax-pay- 
ing women need the vote were dis- 
tributed Dy Boston suffragists at 
the polling booths on Tuesday. 
The membership of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman 
has now reached a total of 50,000 
according to the report submitted 
by Mrs. Wenona 


Suffrage Varty 


Osborne Pink- 
the campaign 
the 


meeting of the board of directors 


ham, chairman of 
organization committee, at 
of the State Association in Boston 
last week. Mrs. Pinkham has or 
ganized 24 leagues and committtees 
Oct. 15 and her campaign 
‘committee now numbers 300 active 


since 


workers in the State. 

Miss Martha L. Roberts, a men: 
ber of the Salem Equal Suffrage 
League and a practicing attorney, 
who was the first woman to be a 
candidate for school committee in 
the city, registered a majority of 
113 votes over her opponent at the 
election in Salem last week. 

Not a the 
Tremont Theatre, Poston, on Sun- 


seat was vacant in 


day at the big suffrage mass meet- 
ing addressed by Dr. Du Bois. 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw spoke at the 
Mr. Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, 2nd, in Newton Cen- 


home of and 


tre on her visit to Boston last week. 

About 4400 women voters went 
to the Miss 
Margaret Foley, who worked at 


polls in Boston. 
the polls during the greater pari 
of the day, said that such figures 
promise a large vote if woman's 
suffrage is made a referendum in 
the State election of 1915. “It was 
a bad day for women to vote,” she 
for the 
had to go out in the cold to go to 


: “ 
said. “Men, great part, 


work, and consequently it was no 


hardship for them to vote. Wom- 
en who went to vote left their 
houses for no other reason. I was 


amazed to see the large number 
who came out, and I am satisfied 
with the size of the women’s vote.’ 
There was a very large attend- 
ance at the quarterly meeting of 
the State Board of Directors of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., held 
Miss 
The direc- 


in Boston on December o. 
Blackwell presided. 
tors voted unanimously to ap- 
prove the action of the Business 
Committee in recommending the 
establishment of a “Clearing 
House Committee,” to consist of 
the 


two 


two representatives from 
W. S. A,, 
from the Political Equality Un 


ion, and one each from the Men's 


Massachusetts 


League, the College League and 
the Equal Franchise Committee, 














National American Woman Suffrage Association, President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





National Congressional Committee of the 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, Chairman, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Diversety Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. National Council of Women Voters, President, 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 605-606 Perkins Building, Tacoma, Washington. Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, Chairman, Miss Alice Paul, 1420 F Street, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Southern States Conference, President, Miss Kate Gordon, 1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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~ strongly favored the petition took 


in order to prevent duplication of 
work and to promote efficiency. 

Mrs. Leonard and Miss Black- 
well gave a report of the National 
Convention, and Mrs. Leonard 


the petition to Dr. Shaw to ac- 


cept the nomination for President going immediately into the unor- 
Both the friends and |oanized counties. 


Emeritus, 
the critics of the petition ex- 
the question 
was fully threshed out, and it 


pressed their views: 


was clear from the applause that 
the large majority of the meeting 


was in sympathy with Mrs. 
Leonard's point of view. A dele- 
gate from Lawrence moved a res- 


olution approving Mrs, Leonard's 
action, and the meeting seemed 
quite ready to pass it; but several 
influential women who _ had 


the ground that it would not be 


proper for the State Board of Dt- Pr sd , 
-- ‘ new initiative petitions asking that 
rectors to take official action on : , 
, a suffrage amendment be submitted 
the question one way or the "ithe. 
. : again in 1916. 


other, and the resolution was not 
put to vote. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. Pres- | tiative 


erganizers will be followed by a 
speaker, Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer 
of St. Louis, who made such a 
reputation for herself and for suf- |, 
frage during the late campaign. Al- 
ready $2,000 have been given for |; 
the purpose of paying the expenses 
of these workers. 
tion of the Missouri women to or- 
ganize every one of the 114 coun- 
ties thoroughly and to put in the 
hands of these organized women 


MISSOURI 


While the plans 





of the new 
they will include three organizers 
These 


son, late Field Secretary. 


It is the inten- . 


petitions for campaign 


campaign for the ballot are not |tatives 
worked out in detail and have not evenly divided in their views re- 


answered questions in regard to}been put into operation, in gencral|snecting the suffrage question is 


shown by a report. received in 
Nashville from Mrs. Medill og 


One of these or-| Cormick, Chairman of the Legis- 
genizers will be Miss Jane Thomp- }j 


"TENNESSEE 


That the Tennessee Represen- 
in Congress are about 


WASHINGTON 


An office-help conference was re- 
cently held in Olympia under the 
direction of the minimum wage 
commission. At this conference 
were representatives of employees, 





ative Committee of the National 


American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 
sent that portion of her report 
dealing with Tennessee in order 


Mrs. McCormick has 


hat the suffragists of the State 


may know how their representa- 


ives stand on the question. 

Tennessee’s Senators and Rep- 
esentatives are quoted as follows: 
Senator John K. Shields—Un- 


alterably opposed to suffrage for 
women. 


Senator Luke Lea—Entirely fa- 


vorable. 


Hon. Thetus W. Sims—Entire- 


“The Missouri ie fenandhiie 
women feel that nothing can com-| © 
pare with the circulation of ini- 


Hon. Finis J. Garrett—Unal- 


terably opposed. 


Hon. Kenneth D. McKellar— 


ident, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, work.” wri , 711i Tew 

= vork,” writes Mrs. Emily Newell] ,, 

585 Boylston street, Boston). Blair. “TI dj J ; * : Not absolutely hopeless, but re- 
slitieas Tanalitv Tni ‘esj-}| Diair. Cy S : 

oe pene a My TERETS % OF TS Dee quires enormous pressure from 

ent, 11SS stave 


Washington street, Poston). 


NEW YORK 


In New York City there are 132,- 
525 women employed in mechant- 
cal trades, 43,000 women employed 
in clerical work, 65,318 women em- 
ployed in transportation, and 22,- 
000 women engaged in professions. 


At the Women’s Political Union 
suffrage meeting on Monday the 
speakers were Gifford Pinchot, and 
Miss Anne Martin, President of 
the Nevada Equal Franchise As- 
sociation, Other speakers during 
the week were Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Mrs. Arthur L. Liver- 
more, Ralph Folks, Miss Helen 
Boswell, President of the Wom- 
an’s Forum, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Miss 
Mary William Harman 
Black, Miss Frances Perkins, Hut-! 
chins Hapgood and Mrs. Raymond | 


Shaw, 


Brown. 


Mrs. Norman DeR. Whitehouse 
has announced that she expects 
Charies S. Whitman, Governor- 
elect, to deliver a suffrage speech 
in Albany soon after he takes 
office as Governor. 


(Empire State Campaign Commit- 
tee. Chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, 303 Fifth avenue, New York). 

(State Woman Suffrage Associa: 
tion. President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
303 Fifth avenue). 

(Equal Franchise Society. Presi- 
dent, Ars Howard Mansfield, 8 East 
37th street). 

(Political Equality Association. 
President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 15 
East 41st street). 

(Woman’s Political Union. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 25 
West 45th street). 

(Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York. Chairman, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, 29 East 29th street). 

(Collegiate League. President, Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany). 

(Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 
President James Lees Laidlaw). 


CALIFORNIA 





The Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
which is now ready, has no wom- 
an’s building and no woman's 
department; but woman’s work in 
every one of the eleven depart- 
ments is placed fairly on its mer- 
its in competition with the work 
of men in the same line. No lit- 
tle credit for the preparation of 
the exposition is due the woman’s 
board, of which Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst is honorary president. 
Several women have also assisted 
in the various departments. 


(California Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion. President, Mrs. Mary M. Keith 


Gillespie, 1301) educational work that can be done. ; 
They have found, too, that women 
work better when they are work- 
ing for a definite thing such as the 
submission of an amendment. Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller, State Presi- 
dent, will continue her splendid 
work of enthusing women and en- 
listing new supporters to the cause. 


on the wrong side. Nothing is ever| ~~. Se 
S g ,»  |mittai, more inclined to be favor- 


Jable than unfavorable. 


S 
t 


t 


She is a wonder at that. 

“Amendments may fail to pass 
but the St. Louis Republic ex- 
presses the truth when it says, ‘A 
fight for right principles is not in- 
validated by a temporary majority 


t 


settled until it is settled right. 


(Equal Suffrage Association. Prest- 
dent, Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 800 
Broadway, Columbia). 


ILLINOIS 








ancial support has been _ sent 
the committee of fifteen. It took 
the form of a letter to those who 


have heretofore shown interest in 


mercialized vice. The letter is 
divided into three sections: “Vice 
conditions as they were—as they 
are—as they may be.” The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from the first 
paragraph of the letter: “There 
are nearly 20,000 prostitutes in the 
city (in 1912) and 15,000 is a con- 
servative estimate. Prostitution 
in this city is a commercialized 
business of large proportions with 
profits of more than $15,000,000 a 
year.’ The second paragraph 
calls attention to the fact that 
“more than 500 houses of ill-fame 
and disorderly saloons have been 
closed, including many of the most 
notorious resorts which had exist- 
ed for many years.” 


Miss Mary Bailey of Batavia, 
who took the oath of office last 
week as recorder of Kane County, 
announced after assuming her 
place as the only woman in the 
State holding a county elective 
office that she had appointed 
Charles Doetschman of Aurora her 
first deputy. She was appointed 
to fill out the unexpired term of 
the late Frank George. 

(Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Room 604, Tower Bldg., 78 E. 


Madison street, Chicago. President, 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout.) 





A little learning is a dangerous 
thing, but the danger can only 
be averted by more learning.— 


be given in Nashville. 


ness Women’s 


10ome women. 


Hon. Lemuel P. Padget—Eva- 
ive, probably more unfavorable 
han favorable. 
Hon. Joseph W. Byrns—Unal- 
erably opposed. 
Hon. William C. Houston—Un- 


alterably opposed. 


Hon. Cordell Hull—Unalter- 


ably opposed. 


Hon. Richard W. Austin—En- 
irely favorable. 
Hon. John A. Moon—Entirely 


favorable. 


Hon. Sam R. Sells—Nun-com- 





Free Stereopticon views illus- 


The meeting was 
Equal Suffrage 


League. 
(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 


the committee’s fight against com- dent, Mrs. Crozier French, Knoxville; 


Mrs. James McCormack, Memphis.) 


NEBRASKA 


Chairmen of the various com- 
mittees of the State Association 
were appointed as follows at the 
executive board meeting after the 
recent convention in Omaha: Edu- 
cation, Mrs. A. E. Sheldon; pub- 
licity and speakers, Mrs. W. E. 
Barkley; finance, Mrs. W. E. 
Hardy; Woman’s Journal, Mrs. 
W. S. Jay; press, Mrs. F. A. Har- 
rison; legislation, Mrs. H. H. 
Wheeler. 

Mrs. W. E. Barkley was again 
selected as the Nebraska member 
of the national suffrage council, 
while Mrs, Halleck F. Rose will 
represent Nebraska suffragists on 
the national congressional commit- 
tee. It was resolved that during 
the coming year the work will, as 
in the past, be directed from Lin- 
coln. 

At the State 


is again submitted in 1918. 
(Woman Suffrage 


Park avenue, Omaha.) 











2207 Atherton street, Berkeley.) 


Association. 
President, Mrs. Draper Smith, 634 


Happy will be the day when men} Missouri recently 
choose helpmates instead of dolls. 


employers and the “disinterested 
public.” The conference unani- 
mously recommended a_ weekly 
mininwum wage for office girls of 
$10. This is the sixth minimum 
wage to be recommended to the 
industrial welfare commission, four 
having been adopted and put into] 
effect as follows: Mercantile, $10; 
factory, $8.90; laundry, $9 and tel- 
ephone work, $0. 

The official vote on the prohibi- 
tion amendment has been an- 
nounced as 189,840 for; 171,208 
against. The amendment is being 
contested by the liquor interests. 


INDIANA 


apolis presided at a meeting of the 


Saturday. 
D. Headrick. 


our institutions,” he said. 
not speaking of how much women 


men need their influence in poli- 
tics. It is a question of giving to 
humanity its rights.” He spoke 
of the evils of the bosses and po- 
litical machines and declared when 
women have the vote many evils 
will be corrected. 


GEORGIA 


The editor of the Orlando, Flz., 
Reporter-Star says of the recent 
formation of a suffrage league in 
Savannah: “What’s this we see in 





trating suffrage arguments are to the Savannah Morning News— 
Last week| Women of the leading families of | not matter whether we are in fa- 
Nancy Rice Anderson entertained Savannah engaging in the organi: | vor of woman suffrage or ‘not, for 
a large audience by reading “Aunt ation of an equal suffrage league.| it certainly is coming, and we 
An appeal for moral and fin- Jane of Kentucky,” by Eliza Cal- Yes; it is so. Such a thing would} might as well get on the wagon.” 
, vert Hall. be 
throughout the city of Chicago by] under the auspices of the Busi-| Years ago. 


have been treason or worse a few 


(Georgia Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. President, Mrs. Mary L. Mc- 
Lendon, 139 Washington street, At- 
lanta, Ga.). 

(Equal Suffrage Party of Georgia. 
President, Mrs. Emiuy C, McDougald, 
87 E. 15th street, Atlanta). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the first election in Man- 
chester, N. H., at which women 
had the right to exercise the 
school franchise, last week, 6,651 
women voted. The polling booths 
had to be enlarged to take care 
of the number of women voters. 
An important mayoralty election 
was held at the same time, but 
despite this fact the men’s vote, 
10,422, was not as much in pre- 
ponderance as might® have been 
expected. 

The election proved not only 
that the women of New Hamp- 
shire’s chief city want to vote, 
but that their presence purifies 
the atmosphere of the polls. 
“The striking change made by 
the enfranchisement of women 
was the orderly manner in which 
the election was conducted,” says 








Convention in}the Manchester Union, and it 
Omaha early in the month it was|comments editorially : 

decided by systematic organiza-} “No 
tion and education reaching to the| bums and hangers-on strictly ex- 
remotest parts of the State to 
double the Nebraska vote for| disturbing cards or slips within 
equal suffrage when the question prescribed distance of ward room 


smoking allowed; all 


rigidly enforced. If you 


citizens,’ 


Miss Harriet Noble of Indian-] sional 


have|made friends at once. 
done your duty as a citizen in|gan grinder moved away, Dorothy 


Manchester on election day in 
former years, and did likewise 
yesterday, you must have been 
impressed with one striking fact; 
that, instead of the polling places 
being unfit places for women, the 
women made them fit places for 
men.” 


(Equal Suffrage Association. Presi- 
dent, Miss Martha S. Kimball, Ports- 
mouth.) 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


When the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce was considering the 
question of suffrage for the men 
of the District last week, Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk addressed the 
members on the inclusion of wom- 
an suffrage in their request. 

“The women of the country in- 
sist that what amounts to the crea- 
tion of a new State must include 
women among its enfranchised 
’ she said. 

“Our association has Congres- 
chairmen in_ thirty-one 
States and we are rapidly com- 





Woman’s Franchise League last pleting the organization in the 
The speaker was W.|other States. 


Each State chair- 


“The question of|man has under her a district chair- 
woman suffrage is one of econom-| man for every congressional dis- 
ics, of morals, of the perpetuity ofj trict. 


These women are in close 


“I am|touch with our committee, and they 


will bring all possible pressure to 


need the vote, but of how much| bear upon the Congressman from 


their district to support a resolu- 
tion which carries with it the en- 
franchisement of the women of 
Washington. 

“On the other hand, they will 
insist that the women be recog- 
nized as full citizens, with all the 
rights and privileges of either sex. 
They will not be satisfied with a 
measure which creates a new 
State and leaves the question of 
woman suffrage to be settled 
later.” 

One of the men speakers, Dr. 
William P. Carr, said, “It does 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A free tea room has been con- 
ducted during the past week by 
the Equal Suffrage League of 
Charleston. The room was on 
King street and shoppers were in- 
vited to come in and enjoy a free 
cup of tea. It was open from 4 
to6 P. M. 

At the evening: session of the 
94th annual South Carolina Bap- 
tist,. Convention held in Charles- 
ton, a resolution that the name of 
the “Greenville Female College” 
be changed to the “Greenville 
Woman’s College” was adopted. 
The resolution was, introduced 
by Mr. B. M. Schuman, president 
of the board of trustees. The rea- 
son given by him for desiring 
this change was that there was a 
growing sentiment against the 
use of the word “female.” He 
declared that the general word 
“female” might apply to animals 
as well as women. He urged its 
adoption out of respect to the 
women of South Carolina, of the 
South and of the North. 





Three-year-old Dorothy, who 
was allowed to play on the park- 
way, was told she must not get ac- 


cluded; law against nuisance of|quainted with strange people. One 


day an organ grinder with a mon- 
key stopped to play, and. Dorothy 
As the or- 











Chicago Public, 


—Prof. Simon N. Patten. 


of her husband. 


followed. Her mother called to 


The Webster County Court in|her, and she paused long enough 


appointed a|to say: “I’se yest gettin’ quainted 
woman sheriff to take the place|wif monkey, not man’s.”—Chicago 





Tribune. 
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KANSAS 


Mrs. Frances Morgan, wife of 
the new lieutenant-governor, writes 
in the Kansas City Star of a re- 
cent luncheon of a Republican 
County Committee, at which many 
women were present: 

“The men, who, for two years 
have faced the problem of women 
in politics, no longer looked scared. 
Perhaps the past few months’ ex- 
perience working with women had 
prepared them, or perhaps it was 
the novelty of having their women 
folks interested in what they were, 
I don’t know, but anyway they 
appéared pleased with the new ex- 
perience and interested in it. 

“‘How did they (the women) 
act; and what did they talk about?” 
someone says. Well, they acted 
as if attending any social func- 









Norwalk; Enrolment, Mrs. Charles 
S. Brooks, Cleveland; Indus- 
trial Conditions, Florence E. Al- 
len, Cleveland; Legislative, Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, Girard. 

“It was. voted to resubmit the 
amendment “not later than 1916.” 
This means that the Executive 
Committee may call an election in 
1915, if they see fit. If that is not 
done the annual convention of 1915 
will have a chance to affirm or re- 
scind the action of the 1914 Con- 
vention. 


(Woman Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Warren.) 

(Equal Franchise League. Presi- 
dent, Miss Flora E. Worthington, 638 
Lincoln avenue, Cincinnati.) 


WISCONSIN 


The recent State Suffrage Con- 





tion and they talked all at once 
and about things most women talk 
about—hats, clothes and the ‘girl 


- problem ;’ some about their neigh- 


bors. Then they improved on that 
line and talked about their commu- 
nity, its needs, its hopes and its 
fears. They talked about schools, 


their children; nothing, not even a; 


political luncheon, can keep a wo- 
man from talking about her chil- 
dren. They talked about the past 
campaign, what they learned, how 
they were impressed, and, having 
asked of their husbands and 
learned, they predicted what they 
could do in two years. 
In other words, they were an in- 
teresting, interested set of women, 
not unnerved by their new place, 
but ably representing their county 
and reflecting their State. They 
were no different from thousands 
of other women in Kansas. It was 
just what is to be a typical scene 
in the State in these days of equal 
citizenship.” 

(Kansas Good Citizenship League. 


President, Mrs. Genevieve Chalkley, 
1121 Ohio street, Lawrence.) 


OHIO 


In spite of the result of the No- 
vember election the opening ses- 
sion of the 29th annual convention 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at Columbus was attend- 
ed by more delegates than any pre- 
vious meeting of the organization. 
It was, throughout, a delegate con- 
vention, for there were no outside 
speakers, no “attractions,” nothing 
to bring people except their inter- 
est in equal suffrage. Two cam- 
paigns have awakened more inter- 
est and enlisted more workers than 
all the routine work of the many 
years in which the Ohio Associa- 
tion has been organized. Little 
time was spent in discussion of past 
work. Beyond presenting the 
analysis of the vote, the time was 
given to adopting a plan of work 
for 1915, which, according to Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser, is better than any- 
thing yet put forward there. 

The convention adopted a plan 
of work which provides for organ- 
ization by Congressional Districts, 
with the organization committee’s 
headquarters in Columbus, person- 
al solicitors for funds and a mod- 
est salary for the president. The 
elected officers are: President, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 
ren; 1st Vice-President, Miss Zara 
duPont, Cleveland; 2nd Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bach- 
man, Columbus; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethel R. °Vorce, 
Cleveland; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Rose Moriarty, Elyria; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Zell Hart Dem- 
ing, Warren; Auditor, Mrs. Edna 
A. Stone, Columbus. Committee 
appointments so far made ar@: 
Finance, Miss Mary Graham Rice, 


vention in Milwaukee proved to be 
hae most popular and sucecssful 
suffrage convention ever held in 
Wisconsin. -A particularly notable 
event of the convention was the 
immense Peace Mass Meeting of 
“some 1500 people. This meeting 
was addressed by Mme. Rosika 
Schwimmer of Hungary and Mrs. 
' Pethick Lawrence of England, and 
brought forth the warmest ap- 
proval and most enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from all present. The 
Suffrage Luncheon held in _ the 
Fern Room of the Hotel Pfister 
was attended by nearly 300 guests. 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin gave an address 
on The Psychology of Woman. 
Mrs. George Bass of Chicago spoke 
on Municipal Citizenship for Wo- 
men, The raising of the budget 
was an especially interesting and 
enthusiastic event; $4,604.00 was 
pledged for the support of suf- 
frage work in Wisconsin for the 
coming year. 

The broadening of the work of 
the association to include the or- 
ganization of women along econ- 
omic lines evoked warm discussion 
on the floor of the convention. The 
matter was finally referred to the 
Official Board for decision. The 
following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. 
H. M: Youmans; tst Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zona Gale; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Victor Berger; 3rd 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. A. Strath- 
earn; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. James L. Foley; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. A. J. Rogers; 
Treasurer, Miss E. E. Robinson; 
Ist Auditor, Miss Melissa V. 
Brown, and 2nd Auditor, Mrs. 
Louis Hobbins. 


(Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
President, Mrs. Henry Youmans, Wau- 
kesha). 


DELEGATION SEES 
BRYAN ON PEACE 


Three New York Women Present 
World Peace Plan for Neutral 
Nations 


A delegation of New York wom- 
en, including Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Mrs. Emanuel Einstein, 
and Miss Alberta Hill, called upon 
Secretary of State Bryan in Wash- 
ington Wednesday morning to pre 
sent to him a constructive plan to 
prevent war. The plan asks the 
women of America to call upon the 
women of all other neutral nations 
to meet immediately and lay the 
foundation of an_ international 
commission or world government 
with an international court and in- 
ternational police to enforce de 
crees, 

Mrs. Blatch explained to Secre- 
tary Bryan that of course it is not 
expected that the warring nations 
will come into the movement now ; 
but that when they are weary of 
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NEW SUITS FILED 
AGAINST BEQUEST 


Grandchildren of Mrs. Leslie’s 
Husband Start Actions—Estate 
Valued at $1,800,000 








Five suits were filed this week 
against the estate of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, and action is expected to 
begin soon to reopen the probate 
of the will. The estate is now es- 
timated at $1,800,000. After mak- 
ing bequests aggregating $130,- 
000 the residue was placed at the 
disposal of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt with instructions to use the 
money in furthering equal suf- 
frage. 

The new litigation has been 
started by Florence Leslie 
Weissbrod, Lonetta Leslie Hol- 
lander, Alfred Arthur Leslie and 
Frank Leslie, 3rd, grandchildren 
of Frank Leslie. The petitioners, 
claim that an agreement was 
made between Mrs. Leslie and 
her husband that the property 
should be left to his grandchil- 
dren, but their claim is based 
solely on oral testimony. Four 
of the suits are for the distribu- 
tion of two-thirds of the estate 
among the grandchildren, while 
one seeks the distribution of the 
entire estate. 





Under the title, “Woman Suf- 
frage and Strategy,” Prof. Charles 
A. Beard of Columbia University 
writes in the New Republic of 
December 12 on the various suf 
frage measures before Congress, 
the policy of the National Asso- 
ciation, etc. He comes to the 
cheering conclusion that “the 
women voters hold the balance of 
power in national politics, and if 
they are keen enough they can 
force all of the parties to take a 
positive stand for woman: suf- 
frage in 1916,” 





Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer, pres-. 
ident of the Hungarian Woman 
Suffrage Association and secre- 
tary of the -International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, is now in this 
country and is open to lecture 
engagements. Mrs. Schwimmer 
is a remarkable womari, a power- 
ful speaker on suffrage, and even 
more so on peace. She arouses 
her audiences to the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Clubs wishing to en- 
gage her for lectures should ad- 
dress Miss Katherine Lecky, care 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 303 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Mrs. Annie Porritt, 63 Tremont 
street, Hartford, Conn., can be 
engaged for suffrage addresses in 
Massachusetts and other New 
England States. Mrs. Porritt is 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
question, both in England and in 
this country. At the work con- 
ferences of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, for 
several years past, her reports 
and suggestions in regard to suf- 
frage work have been felt by all 
present to have very great practi- 
cal value, 





“The women of our progressive 
States think of the vote not as a 
privilege, but as a trust, a wonder- 
ful Siegfried sword with which to 
destroy the dragon of monopoly.” 
—Mrs. Joseph Fels. 





fighting, they may be glad to con- 
sider that an eftort toward peace 
on the part of the women of the 
neutral nations should be made. 
“We must do it for the sake of 
the children, if for mo other rea- 
son,” Mrs, Blatch said. “The poor 
children, driven about, terrified, 
unfed, are the chief sufferers from 





EACH SHOW GAIN 


Study of Official Count Shows 
Important Differences in 1914 
and 1912 Votes 





The official count of the vote on 
the equal suffrage amendment in 
Ohio presents many interesting 
features. Miss Elizabeth J. Hau- 
ser sends a study of the returns to 
the Woman’s Journal: 

“The affirmative vote was 335, 
390; this is 1485 less than the nega- 
tive vote of 1912. Though we 
lost 3 per cent. over 1912 we gained 
votes in every county in the State 
the total affirmative votes gained 
being 85,97 In 1912 we carried 
24 counties; in 1914, 15, as fol- 
Ashtabula, Athens, Bel- 
mont, Carroll, Columbiana, Ful- 
ton, Geauga, Guernsey, Harrison, 
Jefferson, Lake, Meigs, Morgan 
Perry, Trumbull. Except Perry 
all of these carried in 1912, and 
with the exception of Lucas (Tol- 
edo), where we won because of the 
liberal vote in 1912 and lost be- 
cause of it this year, every one of 
the counties which we carried last 
year could have been carried this 
year, if men had not neglected to 
vote for suffrage in their extreme 
interest in the temperance issue. 
We carried in 15 counties, made a 
percentage of gain in 23, held our 
own in 7 and lost in 43. 

“Our greatest loss was in Ham- 
ilton (Cincinnati), where at the 
last minute pink ballots marked 
against our amendment were circu- 
lated. According to Herbert S 
sigelow these were paid for by the 
Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association. 
The next county to give the great- 
est percentage of loss was Pike. 
notoriously the most reactionary 
rural county in the State. Erie. 
Washington and Ottawa counties 
came next with the same percent- 
age in each. The first named has 
Sandusky, the home of a large 
brewing company and numerous 
wine industries, and Cedar Point, 
a very wet summer resort; the 
second is a wine growing county; 
the third is an Ohio river county. 
Auglaize and Cuyahoga rank next 
with the same percentage. Auglaize 
has but two towns over 5,000 
but a political record that is far 
from savory; 


lows: 


Cuyahoga is the 


Cleveland county and though near- 
ly 9,000 additional affirmative 
votes were polled, the percentage 
was reduced by the tremendous 
negative vote. The so-called Home 
Rule Association (which support- 
ed the brewers’ amendment) had a 
most active organization in every 
ward in the city. Henry and Mont- 
gomery counties are in the next 
group, the former a rural county, 
the latter having Dayton as the 
county seat, with brewing and great 
manufacturing industries. The 
largest gains were made in Frank- 
lin (Columbus) and Mahoning 
(Youngstown). Our amendment 
got 49 per cent. of the vote in cach 
»f these counties, the majority 
against in the latter being but 4t. 
We held our own quite as well, on 
‘the average, in the counties which 
have big towns as we did in the 
rural counties.” 


Governor-elect Spaulding of 


nicipal suffrage for women. Poth 
the U. S. Senators from that State 


1 © , c r 
have long stood for full enfran 
chisement. 


NEW SUFFRAGE MAPS 
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We per 1000. 
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Pocket celluloid calendars, 5e each, 50e 
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ONLY FIFTEEN MILES FROM EOSTON 
For full particulars address 
MRS. MYRA L. HIGGINS 
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By WITTER BYNNER 
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A NEW PLAY 


THE LITTLE KING 
60 Cents 


Its sale not barred in Boston 
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Wartime Xmas Economy 
What Shall I Give [ary ? 


An attractive and useful 
BOOKLET entitled 


Why Do Women Want the Bailct ? 
50 Answers 10 Cents 
A . M. 


613 Macon St. Brooklyn, N.Y 


ree cere Se 


To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well knowz 
publications, among them “7%e Woman’: 
Journal.” if you bave a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

: E. L. GRaimgs Company. 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 
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WIFE’S SAVINGS 
GO TO HUSBAND 


New York Court Rules that Her 
Economy Shall Benefit Hus- 
band Only 








That the savings of a wife .ac- 
cumulated from money given to 
her by her husband for household 
expenses do not belong to her was 
decided on Tuesday by Justice 
Blackmar in the Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, im a 
Charles |S. 


against his wife, 


suit brought by 
Montgomery, Jr., 
Mrs. 
and 


Emma Lee 

Williams- 
By the de- 
Montgomery 


Montgomery, the 
Bank. 

cision of the court 
£618.12. wife 


de- 


recovers which his 
from his 
posited to their joint account. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 
a disagreement last 
and when he went to the bank to 


saved earnings and 


had 
November, 
draw 


out the money deposited by 


his wife he found that she had 
placed a stop order on the ac- 
count. Then he brought suit. 
Judge Blackmar said: “I regret 
to say that our laws have not vet 


reached the point of holding that 
property which is the result of the 
husband's earnings and the wife's 
savings becomes their joint prop- 
erty. 
prudent 


how careful and 
if the 
belonged to the 


No matter 
has been the wife, 
money originalls 
husband it is still his property, un- 
less the evidence show that it was 
a oift to the 


important of all 


wife. In this most 
partnerships 
there is no partnership property.” 


_—— 


ILLINOIS WOMEN 
DISCUSS BILLS 





Many Protective Measures Will 
Go to Legislature with Wom- 
en’s Endorsement 


The result of the first session 
of the ‘Women’s Legislative 
Congress” of Illinois is that the 
wishes of the women will be em- 
bodied in bills and presented to 
the State Senate. 
gress was held under the auspices 
of the Welfare 
their recommendations will 


Since the con- 
Senate Commis- 
sion, 
have weight. 

Among the questions discussed 
were better wages for girls, ex- 
tension of the compulsory school 
age, a chance for hotel workers 
to rest one day in seven, wife 
abandonment, the support of un- 
and their chil- 
depravity and 
women of the streets, the care of 


married women 


dren, houses of 
the feeble-minded and the medi- 
cal test for men and women be- 
fore marriage. 

The matter of policy regarding 
these matters was considered so 
important that it was referred to 
a joint meeting of the Executive 
Board of 
the Advisory 
members, 


and 
fifty 
decided that a 
statement of the principles un- 


twenty members 
Council of 
which 


legislation 
gested be submitted to the entire 
membership of the congress for 


derlying the sug- 


endorsement or amendment. 
Dr. Ethel Davis made 
chairman of a committee to con- 


was 


sider conditions affecting women 
and children. The other members 
are Miss Margaret Haley and 
Mrs. Ignace Reis. 

The congress approved calling a 
constitutional convention and 
urged an amendment to the con- 
stitution which would permit a ma- 
jority of the voters at a given elec- 
tion or the majority of the Legis- 
lature to initiate 
amendments, 


of votes for 


ago 


constitutional 


DR. SHAW TELLS 
ABOUT ACTING 
Convaaes Lieutenant-Governor 


Movies” with a Twenty- 
Seve Foot Speech 


“Your Girl and Mine,” the new 
suffrage moving-picture play of 
the National Congressional Com- 
mittee, had a big gala opening in 
New York City at the Casino 
Theatre Monday night. When 
the map thrown on _ the 
screen, showing the twelve States 
vote, it was 
greeted with a burst of applause. 
Dr. Anna Shaw, 
National 


given a 








was 


where women 
president of the 


Association, was also 


warm reception as she 
appeared on the screen. 

In speaking of her experiences 
in posing for the film, Dr. Shaw 
Says: 

“| have done about everything 
how to do for the cause 
but this is 
the first time I have ever acted 
Two years 
Addams and I 


[ know 
women, 


for moving pictures, 
Miss 
were pictured in 
at that time we were not 
to act before the camera. 

for one’s picture is quite a differ- 
ent matter, I find, 
part for the movies. 


Jane 


nied 


Posing 
from acting a 


“It was on one of Chicago's 
hottest days last August that | 
answered to and came 
into the glass room in which the 
pictures were being taken. My 
part in the play was to make a 


my cue 


speech which should convert the 
hero, who was also a Lieutenant- 
Governor in the play, to suffrage. 


I asked how long the speech was 


to be. 

‘*Thirty-three seconds,’ said 
the manager. 

“Judging from the Lieuten- 


ant-Governors I had met in ac- 
tual life, I had prepared a speech 
of an hour and a half in order 
to convert him, so it was rather 
a shock to me to find I must cut 
it down to thirty-three seconds. 
I told the manager it would be 
the quickest conversion to suf- 
frage on record. [ made my 
and stopped when the 
manager dropped a handkerchief. 


speech 


“*Not enough action in that,’ 
was the only comment. 

“So what did I have to do but 
go out and come in again and 
make another speech, and I had 
to repeat the process four times 
before that moving picture man 
was satisfied, and even then he 
said he did wish I would wave 
my arms a little more. 


“*You’ve made a speech 27 
feet long,’ he said when I was 
through; ‘that ought to be suffi- 
cient to convert any man, With 
a Kittle more practice I think you 
would make a splendid moving 
picture actress.’ ”’ 


SANITARY BOARD 
INVITES WOMEN 


Chicago Trustees and Council 
Respond Quickly to Direct In- 
fluence of Vote 








The sanitary district board of 
Chicago invited women voters re- 
cently to attend future meetings. 
It was in the election of members 
of this board that the women’s 
vote figured particularly at the 
November election. 

Another victory was scored for 
women on the same day when an 
attempt was made to oust women 
ushers from the theatres. Charges 
had been made that the women 
could not be depended upon in case 
of fire. The aldermen found these 
charges unjustified and dismissed 
the proposal without a dissenting 
vote, 





WHO SPEAKS FOR- 
FARM WOMEN? 


Million and Half | Work in Fields 
in Their Behalf 





According to the latest federal 
census reports, there are now in 
the United States no less than 
1,514,000 women employed in 
agriculture. Four hundred and 
nine thousand of these are mere 
little girls, 16 years of age and 
under, 950,000 are between 16 
and 45, and the remainder are 
women of advanced age, from 45 
up. In discussing the problem 
of this vast army of women agri- 
cultural laborers, Mr. Peter Rad- 
ford, lecturer for the Farmers’ 
Union, says: 

“Our women are working in 
the field, many of them bare- 
footed, for less than 50 cents a 
day, and their schedule is_ the 
rising sun and the evening star; 
and after the day’s work is over 
they milk the cows, slop the hogs 


a film play, but and rock the baby to sleep. Is 


any their 


shall 


one mediating over 
problems, and to whom 
they threaten a strike?” 

It is noteworthy that the great 
majority of these poor 
field workers 
the South, in 
where 


women 
are to be found in 
States 
women 
are most reactionary, where the 
suffrage movement is least devel- 
oped, and where conservative 
gentlemen go about declaiming 
that their women do not need the 
ballot because ‘they are amply 
protected by Southern chivalry. 


WILLIAM J. J. BURNS 
ON WOMEN’S VOTE 


Famous Detective Convinced Suf- 
frage Is Needed to Bring 
About Reforms 


those very 
laws relating to 





Speaking recently at the Fifth]. 
Avenue Suffrage Shop in New 
York, William J. Burns, the fa- 
mous detective, stated: 

“In my twenty-five years’ work 
in the cities of this country, work 
which has taken me into the 
thick of affairs, I have seen that 
the suffragists, while working for 
the ballot, are also promoting 
good citizenship. My experience 
in detecting criminals has _ con- 
vinced me that universal suf- 
frage is necessary to bring about 
many needed reforms. 

“When suffrage comes you 
will select from among your 
number the women best qualified 
for public work, and they will 
make the cities fit places for the 
children to grew up in. I wish 
I could put the ‘white slave’ 
problem into the hands of a se- 
lected group of women in this 
city whom I could name and give 
them the power that men have. 
They would soon clean it up.” 


Wellesley College, the student 
body of which has long been on 
record as being in favor of equal 
suffrage for women, now boasts 
110 students who come from 
States where women have the 
privilege of voting at a Presiden- 
tial election: 





Herbert Parsons, Gilbert E. 
Roe, Amos E. R. Pinchot, Ber- 
tram Cruger and Irving E. Bur- 
dick have joined in calling a 
meeting to organize a men’s cam- 
paign committee for woman suf- 
frage in New York State. The 
object is to promote the passage 
of the constitutional amendment 
in 1915. The secretary of the 
movement is Irving E. Burdick, 
100 William street, New York 
City. 





Without Anyone Interceding 


R 19, | vi 


LAST LAUGHS 





A little boy, aged 6, upon see- 
ing a poll parrot for the first 
time, went up to. admire it and 
got a nip at his finger. He walked 
away, looking sad, and said: 
“Uh! I thought it was a nose, but 
[ see it is a tooth!”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





oer 


The. Family -Man:—“The cost 
of everything is increasing at a 
terrible rate.” 

The Military Expert :—‘“Not 
everything. According to statis- 
tics, in former wars it cost $10,- 
900 to kill a man, but now, with 
impreved ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, it can be done tor one-third 
of that.”—Puck. 





While instructing his class re- 
garding the early days of New 
England, a school teacher asked: 

“Do you know that the House 
f Burgesses in those days was 
so powerful that it controlled the 
clothes worn by the men? A man 
who earned $13 a week and one 
whose salary was $50 were com- 
pelled to distinction in 
the clothes they were wearing, 
and not go beyond their means.” 
A bright scholar in the rear of 


show a 


the room piped up: “Teacher, 
what would a man do if he were 
out of work?’—New York 


Little Girl:—“No, I am not 
English. I was born in France.” 
Lady :—"“Which part, dear?” 

Little Girl :—Why, all of me.” 
—Tit-Bits. 





Old Lady (compassionately) : 
—"Poor fellow! I suppose your 
blindness is incurable. Have you 
ever been treated?” 

Blind Man (sighing) :—‘Yes, 
mum, but not often. "Tain’t mary 
as likes to be seen going into a 
public house with a blind beg- 
gar.””—Yale Record. 





One day the 
daughter of the house was look- 


five-year-old 


ing through a picture book, when 
she suddenly glanced up to her 
“Mamma,” said she, with 
“don't 


mother. 
a very serious expression, 
men ever go to heaven?” 
“Why, of course, my dear,” 
answered the mother in surprise. 
“What makes you ask?” 
responded the little 
girl, turning to the book again, 


“Because,” 


“T have never seen any pictures 
of angels with whiskers.” 

“That's easily accounted for, 
darling,” the 
joinder of mother 
do go to heaven, 
there by a 


smiling re- 
“While men 
they only get 
shave.”— 


was 


very close 





Times. 


Argonaut. 








SECRETARY BRYAN 
WARNS DEMOCRATS 


(Concluded | from page 337) 
moral side of the question,” says 
Mr. Bryan. 

“There is no reason to believe 
that a prohibition amendment or 
a suffrage amendment would, at 
this time, be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, even if it se- 
cured a vote of two-thirds of the 
two Houses,” he says. “Believ- 
ing in both woman’s suffrage and 
the abolition of the liquor traffic, 





(MRS. YOUNG WINS | 
THROUGH WOMEN 


(Concluded from page 337) 
purpose can be served by secretly 
balloting for the election of offi- 
cers of the board of education, and 
for that reason I would respect- 
fully ask that you give aid in se- 
curing an open ballot for all fu- 
ture elections in that body.” 

The school trustees are appoint- 
ed by the mayor, and their politt- 
cal future is to a large extent in 
his hands. They dared not dis- 





[ would vote for either amend- 
ment if submitted, but the time 
does not seem opportune for the 
submission of either of these 
amendments. A national contest 
for either amendment would sim- 
ply divert attention from other 
issues upon which the people are 
ready to act, without advancing 
the cause of woman’s suffrage or 
the prohibition movement. 


“These questions are, however, 
at issue in the States, and as a 
Democrat I am interested in see- 
ing the party take the moral side 
of both questions—the side that 
fappeals to young men who are 
coming out of our schools and 
colleges and who assume the obli- 
gations of citizenship with a vis- 
ion of better things. 

“The Democratic party cannot 
be killed, even by association with 
so contaminating an influence as 
the liquor | interests, but why 
should the party allow itself to be 
debauched and disgraced? It 
would take a decade or more to 
remove the odium that the repre- 
sentatives of the triple curse— 
the saloon, the gambling hall, and 
the brothel—will bring upon the 
party if they are allowed to dic- 
tate its policy. The result of the 
liquor fight in the late campaign 
is full of warning. If the Demo- 
cratic party fails to heed this 
warning to it, it does so at its own 
peril.” 





The Friendly Sons of Israel, 
an organization with a member- 
ship of 4,000, have gone on rec- 
ord as favoring the enfranchise- 
ment of women in New York 
State, 





obey the request, and the open bal- 


lot was decided upon. Mrs. 
Young’s election was no_ longer 
questioned, and was indeed ef- 


fected by a vote of 15 to 5. Some 
vf the trustees said that the “open 
ballot” had suppressed their real 
convictions, but as the Chicago 
Herald says: 


“Between the real convictions of 
men afraid to express them in pub- 
lic, in discharge of a sworn official 
duty, and the unreal convictions 
full publicity will cause them to 
assume, give us the latter every 
time !” 

If women could not vote for 
Mayor of Chicago, it is easy to 
understand what would have hap- 
nened to their petitions. However 
desirous Mayor Harrison himself 
may have been to retain Mrs. 
Young, such an experienced politi- 
cian would hardly have undértaken 
to bring a strong and recalcitrant 
school board into line without the 
backing of voters. 

It is already evident that no one 
can be elected Mayor of Chicago 
next spr g who is not popular 
with the women voters, and Mayor 
Harrison understood. The women 
have again saved to Chicago the 
foremost school superintendent of 
the country. 


The public school teachers of 
Cleveland, O., have formed a 
“Votes for Women” auxiliary. A 
teacher promoting the scheme 
stated that “political inferiority 
is apt to suggest professional in- 
feriority. The lack of the ballot 
is a serious handicap to the pro- 
fession, three-fourths of the 
members being disfranchised by 
sex discrimination,” 
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